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SANTA CLAUS AT WORK. 


I would give nothing for the Christianity of a 
man whose very dog and cat were not the better 


for his religion. Rowxanp Hit. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


ETHEL’S LETTER. 
BY SUSI M. BEST. 
“DEAR Santa Claus, ” wrote little Ethel, 
“Tt has just occurred to me 
That when you hurry down our chimney 
You'll get black as black can be; 
And so I’ve left beside the mantel 
(You'll be pleased with them I hope) 
All the things for you to wash with, — 
Water, towel, sponge, and soap!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 


FRANCES’S CHRISTMAS GIVING. 
BY OLIVE E. DANA. 

VER since they could remember, the Champney 
EL children had found at their plates on the 
Monday morning before Christmas, or on the 
Friday, if Christmas Day itself came in the earlier 
half of the week, sealed envelopes. The envelopes 
had each a name on the outside and a bank-bill 


inside, the amount varying, as Frances had once 
said, “in direct proportion to the age of the one who 
received it.” 

It was therefore the greater disappointment to 
them all on the Friday morning of a certain year when 
Christmas fell on Wednesday to find no envelopes 
awaiting them, and to learn that their father had 
been called to Syracuse on a business errand, and 
would not return before Tuesday. They looked at 
each other and at their mother in anxious perplexity. 

“Did n’t he leave our Christmas money ?” asked 
Fred, who was seldom so puzzled that he could not 
call his ready tongue to his aid. 

“No, dear,” said mamma, gently, “and I was to 
tell you that he cannot give it to you this year as he 
has done, and would like to do. Nothing very dread- 
ful has happened,” she went on reassuringly, “ only. 
he finds that some payments that he fully expected 
would be made to him are not to be looked for, and 
that other bills which he has to pay are larger than 
he expected, and that he and we must be careful 
about spending any money for a time. It will all 
come right by and by, he is sure, and we must just 
help him economize for a little while. It will not be 
very hard for us for once, will it?” And mamma 
smiled cheerily, as if she were quite certain that her 
hearers all felt just as she did about the matter, — 
and they were sure for the moment that they did, — 


and she added, “Iam to give Harry and Betty each 
a dollar, and to advance to Frances and Fred, if 
they choose, half of their next quarter’s allowance. 
Whatever any one has been saving he will have, of 
course. Some people have been very prudent lately, 
I have noticed.” 

The little ones brightened visibly. A dollar meant 
a deal of shopping to them, and they were, happily, 
not at-all fastidious as to the cost of an article or its 
quality. Fred whistled to relieve his feelings, and 
was heard to say that “things were n’t so bad as they 
might be, by a good deal.” 

But Frances had neither word nor smile ready, 
She was thinking soberly of the changes which must 
be made in her Christmas plans, and she was too 
much disappointed at the frustration of those she had 
already formed to enter with any heartiness into the 
making of new ones. Some small duties awaited 
her above and below stairs, and she set herself about 
them at once, to avoid further discussion about what 
seemed to be now all too fully decided. The first 
task she had to do was dusting the library; and 
thither she turned her steps, remembering that she 
had heard mamma speak of a committee meeting to 
be holden there that forenoon. 

“Whatever shall I do?” she was thinking. “TI 
counted on ten dollars, at least, to spend this Christ- 
mas, — I had that last year; and I ’ve not been saving 
anything hardly for re ne The linen set I’d 
planned for mamma would cost almost as much as 
I shall have for my allowance, to say nothing of 
Fred’s and papa’s gifts and things for the children 
and Nora and Bridget. Then there are ever so many 
of the girls to whom I meant to give something, — 
some of them I owe presents to, and some I wanted 
particularly to remember, —and there is grandma, 
and the aunties, and all.” 

Frances sighed dolefully, and presently smiled 
grimly, as she bethought herself: ‘“ Well, I am likely 
not to be busy at all this holiday time. I had put off 
getting the doilies till papa gaye us our money, and 
meant to work all the harder to get them done; and 
there were bags, and sachets, and some aprons be- 
sides. I expected ’t would take every minute when 
I wasn’t actually buying the things.” 

She went about, rubbing the andirons, arranging 
the mantel, and tidying the writing-table, in a brown 
study; and her face had not lost its look of perplex- 
ity a she turned to the bookcases. She straightened 
the wise-looking volumes that stood in such orderly 
rows in the larger ones, noticing that a volume of the 
Hvme had been misplaced, and the third one of the 
Guizot was at the end of the line. Some of the poets, 
too, had changed places; and Frances sighed again 
as she set them in their accustomed niches lovingly. 
There were one or two she had hoped to add to their 
number for papa’s own gift. 

She began on the shelves that held her own books 
That half-dozen of Mr. Hale’s books had 
Some 


drearily. 
been the dearest of her own gifts a year ago. 
one had been reading one of them lately, it seemed ; 
and she took it up to replace it absently. It opened 
in her hand, and midway of the volume. She turned 
a leaf or two mechanically, and the pages that her 
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eyes fell upon were the opening ones of the story 
“Neither Scrip nor Money.” ‘The name of its first 
chapter, you may remember, is “ Giving a Day.” 

“T could do that,” she said, with an odd little 
smile, as she put back the volume; “yes, and more. 
I’ve five days, counting Sunday, and hardly anything 
that I know of that I can do in them; and every one 
is always so busy at Christmas time. I’ve hardly 
anything else to give, but I could give mty time — 
and myself.” : 

As she finished her dusting, her eyes fell on a 
list of simple gifts for a certain mission tree. 

“Mamma wanted that copied out plainly, and I 
told her I hadn’t time,” she said; “and she wished 
I’d stay in the room and take notes for her if I was 
going to be at home this morning, and I said I 
wasn’t. But I am, and I will.’ And with another 
smile at what she named in her thoughts “Present 
No, 1,” she went to put her own room in order, and 
to make ready for the committee. Even this prosaic 
Friday, it seemed, was to have its opportunities. 

Indeed, opportunities multiplied as she welcomed 
them, nor did Frances feel that any of them were 
too trivial to be counted in the sum total of Christ- 
mas service. Jroning the napkins that Nora might 
get away an hour earlier for her afternoon out was 
commonplace enough, and.so was the work she vol- 
unteered to do in the dining-room to save Bridget’s 
time; but when one remembered that it meant to 
Nora one more precious hour with a sister she might 
not see again till next Christmas time, and to both 
of them a little longer tour among the shops, whose 
bargains offered such tempting possibilities, and a 
surer hope of finding just the right thing for the 
home folk, and to Bridget, too, half an evening of kin- 
dred delights, it did seem to be well worth the doing. 
If it were really the Christmas happiness that one 
wanted to add to, why need one be particular as to 
how it was given or augmented ? 

The children, too,—it would matter very little to 
them whether the books she meant to give them had 
cost a dollar and a half apiece, or had heen found 
for fifty cents at a bargain counter; but it did matter 
that “Tran” had both the time and the inclination 
to go with them to make their own purchases, leisure 
to linger in the picture stores and show them the 
lovely Madonnas, and then, to crown all, had another 
hour or too that same evening to talk with them, and 
to tell them as simply, and yet as fully as she could, 
the story of the Christ-child. 

And did not Fred say, after she had patiently and 
with hearty interest helped him straighten his cabi- 
net and arrange some cherished specimens, — Fred 
was a Latin school boy, and had not much leisure, — 
“Thank you awfully, Fran; that’s the very best sort 
of Christmas present ” ? 

Really, when you stopped to think about it, did not 
doing that, and helping to make one merry evening 
for him and some friends of his,— playing games 
and guessing riddles, pulling candy and setting it 
forth daintily with fruit and cakes, and singing for 
them finally old ballads and quaint carols, — go far- 
ther towards making a “ Merrie Christmas” for him 
than any number of embroidered skate-bags ? 

“T shall never see again why one’s gifts need be 
all, or mostly, ‘things,’ ” she said to herself two days 
later. It was Sunday, and she was setting out to 
spend a long afternoon with grandma. She did not 
like to remember how long she had been promising 
such a visit to both grandma and herself, nor how 
trivial were the things that had served as excuses for 
its postponement. “T ought to have gone long ago, 
and a good many times, for just such an afternoon 
with her,” Frances thought remorsefully; “and I 
shan’t call this a Christmas giving, even to myself.” 

Sunday was a day when grandma was apt to real- 
ize, even more than on other days, and more deeply 
than those about her knew, her isolation and weak- 
ness; and Frances’s cheerful presence, the psalms 
she read, the reminiscences to which she listened so 
sympathetically, the church and neighborhood news 
she brought, and even the lighter talk when her 


cousins came in, with the hymns they sang together 
in the twilight, did her, grandma confessed at part- 
ing, “a world of good,” and, though Frances hardly 
realized that, it set her face towards the dear Holy 
Day with a far happier anticipation of all its joys 
and a quicker sense of their meaning. It was 
almost Christmas itself that Frances helped to give 
grandma, 

Nor were the “ Christmas things ” themselves found 
to be quite out of reach, although they were not quite 
the ones she would have liked to give. A little 
thought, a remembrance of what each one most liked 
or longed for, and some patient search for such as 
could be had for the sums she had apportioned to 
each, brought within her means a very satisfactory 
list, and not a short one. If she could not buy the 
dresses she meant to get for Nora and Bridget, why, 
they never knew, and they enjoyed the aprons and 
handkerchiefs quite as well. The bookcase she 
meant to hang on the wall in Mary Ray’s little room 
— Mary Ray was a dressmaker—was one of the 
impossibilities ; hut there were two or three books in 
her own collection that she could spare, and had 
bought herself. They were quite fresh, and, daintily 
wrapped and inscribed, would make any book-loving 
heart happy. 

And the girls, her own friends! Well; Nellie 
Smythe was hungry for pictures. ‘There was one 
in their own library before which Frances had seen 
her linger, and Frances knew where a good copy of 
it was to be bought for a trifling sum. So slight the 
cost was, Fran added an easel, and draped it dain- 
tily, and sent it away on Christinas Eve, well con- 
tent. Gertrude May loved music. Would not an 
afternoon at the Symphony, where she seldom had 
the opportunity to go, give her one happy memory ? 
An exchange of tickets with Cousin Alice made it 
possible for Fran to take her. ‘The names which 
must needs be omitted Frances took care should be 
of two or three whose stockings were sure to be so 
full on Christmas morning that the omission would 
cause no bitterness; and she mentally promised her- 
self and them a birthday or valentine remembrance 
in recompense. 

The home folk she would not leave out, and perhaps 
they taxed her invention more than any others. It is 
trying to find a gift for one dollar that you would be 
willing to give to a person against whose name you 
had mentally set three or five. And yet it can be 
done; and if the one dollar represent some self- 
denial, the pleasure of giving is only the keener. 
Indeed, that merry evening’s shopping with papa, 
who got away early on purpose, and was as deter- 
mined as she to find just the right things for every- 
body, and to get them for just what they had decided 
that they could afford to spend, was almost the best 
of it all. 

“ But Ill be beforehand with my presents another 
year,” Frances has resolved. “It’s caring and no- 
ticing and thinking that make a present just what 
you want it to be to the one that gets it. That goes 
so much farther than the money does by itself! But 
what dear presents any one could make with time 
and money both, if he would only think!” 


SANTA CLAUS AND THE MOUSE, 


One Christmas eve, when Santa Claus 
Came to a certain house, 

To fill the children’s stockings there, 
He found a little mouse. 


“A Merry Christmas, little friend !” 
Said Santa, good and kind. 

“The same to you, sir!” said the mouse; 
“T thought you would n’t mind 


“Tf T should stay awake to-night 
And wateh you for a while.” 
“Yon ’re welcome, little mouse,” 

Said Santa, with a smile. 


And then he filled the stockings up 
Before the mouse could wink ; 

From toe to top, from top to toe, 
There was n't left a chink. 


“Now they won’t hold another thing,” 
Said Santa Claus with pride. 

A twinkle came in mouse’s eyes, 
But humbly he replied : 


“Tt ’s not polite to contradict, — 
Your pardon I implore ; 

But in the fullest stocking there 
I could put one thing more.” 


“Oh, ho!” laughed Santa, “silly monse! 
Don’t I know how to pack # 

By filling stockings all these vears 
I should have learned the knack.” 


And then he took the stocking down 
From where it hung so high, 

And said, “ Now put in one thing more; 
I give you leave to try.” 


The mousie chuckled to himself, 
And then he softly stole 

Right to the stocking’s crowded toe, 
And gnawed a little hole. 


“Now, if you please, good Santa Claus, 
I’ve put in one thing more ; 

For you will own that little hole 
Was not in there before.” 


How Santa Claus did Jaugh and laugh! 
And then he gayly spoke. 
“Well, you shall have a Christmas cheese 
For that nice little joke!” 
Eminir Pouxsson, in “ St. Nicholas.” 


There is this difference between happiness and 
wisdom: he that thinks himself the happiest man 
is really so; but he that thinks himself the wisest 
is generally the greatest fool. Bacon. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHRISTMAS. 
BY ANNE E. PURINTON. 


‘HE “Festival of the Nativity” has been cele 
brated on the 25th of December since about 
the fourth century. But long before that, 

pagan Rome held a December holiday from which 
we take many of our Christmas customs. ‘The 
holiday was called the Saturnalia, a feast .cele- 
brated in honor of the god Saturn. 

For a brief interval all classes abandoned them- 
selves to enjoyment. It was atime of equal rights 
to all; and for a few days even the slaves found 
compensation for past privations, as, according to 
the usage of the times, they were waited upon by 
their, masters as if they were their equals. There 
was a general exchange of gifts; and presents then, 
as now, were given for reasons of interest rather 
than affection. 

Very slowly heathenism gave way to Christianity. 
At first only the humbler classes and slaves felt 
its influence; and hard indeed it was for them to 
give up their only holiday for the sake of the new 
religion. They had a great deference and respect 
for the customs and superstitions of the past, and 
if Christianity was to do away with the time-honored 
festival of the Saturnalia, even they were inclined 
to turn away from the new faith. 

It isyonly step by step that nations creep up the 
great ladder of civilization. The Christian teachers 
realized their limitations, but they believed that tra- 
dition might still subserve high spiritual growth ; 
and though keeping in view the perpetuation of 


. 
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their own power, they endeayored to fortify the 
faith by allowing many of the old customs to be 
retained. The Festival of the Nativity was pur- 
posely made to fall on this heathen holiday; and 
in celebrating the birth of him who came to 
bring “peace and good will,” they as well cele- 
brated a universal brotherhood, wherein there 
was no difference in humanity, no distinction in 
rank, —that all men were equal not for a few 
days, but for all time. Highteen centuries of 
freedom has made this a commonplace thought 
to us; but it was hard to make those poor 
benighted souls believe that the birth of the 
infant Saviour was a pledge of their deliverance. 

It was centuries before the world bowed down 
at the feet of Jesus. At his birth the nations 
watched and waited for the revelation of a 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 
BY KATHERINE HAGAR, 
FYE first Christmas carol was heard by a 
ly few shepherds who were keeping watch 
over their flocks by night in the plain of 
Bethlehem. After the angel had told them “the 
good tidings of great joy,” there appeared with 
the angel a multitude of the heayenly host, 
praising God, and saying, “GLory To Gop IN 
THE HIGHEST, AND ON EARTH PEACE, GOOD WILL 
TOWARD MEN.” 
As Jeremy Taylor says, in his own quaint, 
forcible way, “ As soon as these blessed choris- 
ters had sung their Christmas carol, and tanght 


wondrous faith. They had glowing visions of 
a new heaven and a new earth, a city of pure gold, 
and gates of pearl; but Christianity, which is the 
gospel of the poor, could not be adorned so sump- 
tuously, and simple truth failed to raise all classes 
to that height where the only miracle was love. 

Pagan Rome listened to hear of the god of the 
Christians ; but in Germany, that home of mysticism 
and philosophy, they refused until the Middle Ages 
to give up their pagan gods. At that time Germany 
placed the cross upon its castles and its feudal 
towers, but still in secret the people worshipped 
their false gods; and it was not until a thousand 
years after the birth of Christ that the majority of 
the people believed in him. 

The impartial muse of legendary tradition gives 
us the pretty story of the Christ-child’s victory 
over the heathen gods. It was when Clovis, king of 
the Franks, went over to the god of the Christian 
that the whole pagan world took fright. The words 
of the oracle who foretold danger to their whole 
established system were verified, and, as the legend 
runs, a holy war arose. The gods of pagan Rome, 
the Scandinayian god, and the grim old Saxon gods, 
raised a ery of revolt and revolution. It was against 
their destiny that they should be tyrannized over. 
Terrified by the danger that menaced them, in spite 
of the jealousy and warfare among themselves, they 
joined together to resist a common enemy. Jupi- 
ter’s eagle arose and called the gods from the east, 
the west, and the south. It was towards a chapel 
standing on the side of a hill near Strasburg that 
their march was directed. They believed it to be 
the abode of the Christians’ god. Mars and Odin, 
and the other war gods, drew their swords, Jupiter 
and Thor sounded their thunder. The gods of the 
tempest brandished oak-trees and spears, and masses 
of rock rolled before them. Such conflicting noises 
made earth and heaven tremble. But the holy hill 
stood firm and unmoved. ‘The light shone brilliantly 
as they approached, —but what saw they? No tri- 
umphant conqueror, only a bare-footed, white-clad 
vision, and in her arms a child. The halo around 
the infant’s head sent its beams afar: heaven had 
given her beatitude to earth. They recognized the 
superior claim of the tiny hand stretched out in the 
gentle pose of peace. He had come to save, not to 
slay. ‘The barbarous law —the right of the stronger 
—crumbled before the wondrous presence. The 
hitherto dauntless gods were smitten with a sudden 
fear. The sword dropped from their palsied hands. 
With stumbling feet they turned and fled in wild 
confusion, After a series of frightful catastrophes, 
in which some were drowned, and some crushed, 
the remainder travelled far to their northern home, 
abandoning Germany to Mary and the Christ-child. 


TWO JUDGMENTS. 


“Do what you can,” the world says. There it stops, 
And counts the thing achieved your slender merit. 
“Try all you can,” God says. And then he drops 
Love’s curtain on the deed, and crowns the spirit. 
James Buckuam, in “ Youth’s Companion.” 


Ir was the calm and silent uight! 

Seven hundred years and fifty-three 

Had Rome been growing up to might, 

Aud now was queen of land and sea. 

No sound was heard of clashing wars, — 

Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain : 

Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars 

Held undisturbed their ancient reign, 
In the solemn midnight, 

Centuries ago. 


T was in the calm and silent night! 
The senator of hanghty Rome, 
Impatient, urged his chariot’s flight, 
From lordly vevel rolling home ; 
Triumphal arches, sicaming, swell 
His breast with thoughts of boundless sway: 
What recked the Roman what befell 
A paltry province far away, 
In the solemn midnight, 
: Centuries ago 4 


Within that province far away 
Went plodding home a weary boor; 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fallen through a half-shut stable door 
Across his path. He passed, — for naught 
Told what was going on within ; 
How keen the stars, his only thought, — 
The air how calm, and cold, and thin, 

In the solemn midnight, 

Centuries ago! 


Oh, strange indifference! low and high 

Drowsed over common joys and cares; 

The earth was still, — but knew not why 

The world was listening, unawares. 

How calm a moment may precede 

One that shall thrill the world for ever! 

To that still moment none would heed, 

Man’s doom was linked no more to sever, — 
In the solemn midnight, 

- Centuries ago! 


It is the calm and solemn night: 
A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 
The darkness —charmed and holy now! 
The night that erst no name had worn, 
To it a happy name was given; 
For in that stable lay, new-born, 
The peaceful prince of earth and heaven, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 
. Aurrep Domert. 


Time is like a ship which never anchors; while 

I am on board, I had better do those things that 

may profit me at my landing, than practise such 

as shall cause my conmitment when I come ashore. 
FELTHAM. 


the Church a hymn to put into her offices forever 
in the anniversary of this festivity, the angels 
returned into heayen.” 

The word “carol” is derived from “cantare,” to 
sing, and “rola,” an interjection expressive of joy, — 
joyful singing, rejoicing in song; or, as given in the 
old French word “noél,”’ news, — good tidings told 
in happy song. <A Scottish carol of the year 1621 
begins, — 


“ 


**T come from Hevin to tell 
The best novellis that ever befell.’’ 


Many old carols have this refrain of “novels” or 


“nowell” :— 


‘The first Nowell the Angell did say 
Was to three poor Shepherds in the fields as they lay ; 
In fields where they lay keeping their sheep 
In a cold winter’s night that was so deep. 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, 
Born is the King of Israel.” 
Or, — 
“ These tidings shepherds heard, 
In field watching their fold, 
Was by an angel unto them 
That night reveal’d and told. 
Novels, Novels, Novels, 
Novels, sing all we may, 
Because the King of all kings 
Was born this blessed day.” 


This joyful “news,” “I bring you tidings of great 
joy,” has been told over and over hy monk, minstrel, 
and poet in song ever fresh and inspiring. The 
oldest carol is in the old French of the eleventh cen- 
tury. A carol in the medieval Norman French of 
the thirteenth century is carefully preserved in the 
British Museum. In this carol the words “& danz 
Noél” appear twice. Dancing, as well as singing, 
expresses joy. Luther’s Christmas carol for his little 
son Haus is one of the most joyful, with its — 


‘Free to dance and free to sing.” 


There are many delightful old English carols. One 
of 1478 is a lullaby, — 


“Tullay, my child, and wepe no more, 
Slepe and be now styll.” 


And, in pathetic realism, it continues, — 
“T was borne and laid before 
Bestys, both ox and asse.’’ 
Or another, still more pathetic, — 


*QLullay! lullay! lytil chyld, I syng all be-forn 
How xalt thou sufferin the scharp garlong of thorn ? 
So blyssid be the tyme!” 


Herrick, with his quaint star song and carols for 
the King, — 
“What sweeter music can we bring 
Than a carol for to sing ?” 


Milton, in his majestic “ Hymn to the Nativity,” and 
a host of less renowned poets, have found inspiration 
in this theme. In our own day many carols are com- 
posed. Whittier sings of the angels’ hymn that — 


“With glad jubilations 
Brings hope to the nations.” 
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CHRISTMAS TRIMMING. 


In merrier vein : — 


“For pastry crust, like castle walls, 
Stands braving me unto my face; 
Iam not well until it falls, 
And I made captain of the place. 


‘The prunes so lovely look on me, 
I cannot choose but venture on; 

The pye-meat spiced brave I see, 
The which I must not let alone.” 


All this good cheer and merry-making 
was denounced as ungodly by the Puri- 
tans, those “enemies of innocent and 
useful mirth.” In the time of the Com- 
monwealth, Christmas was threatened 
with extinction by act of Parliament. 
Our own Pilgrim Fathers were as intol- 
erant. The severity of our New England 
climate would prevent the happy singing 
of carols from house to house ; the merry 
boys and girls would shiver instead of 
singing gayly. The Pilgrims replaced 
the boar’s head of Christmas by the more 
savory Thanksgiving turkey; the pie 
was made of pumpkin; all was changed. 
Even the gifts and charities that make 
so important a part of our Christmas 
festivities, given, let us remember, in 
commemoration of — 


“Sweet Jesus, his birth.’ 


were unknown to the children of the Pil- 
grims. ‘This English carol is of the year 
1700 :— 


“ Now that the time has come wherein 

Our Saviour Christ was born, 

The larders full of beef and pork, 
The garners fill’d with corn ; 

As God hath plenty to thee sent, 
Take comfort of thy labors, 

And let it never thee repent 
To feast thy needy neighbors.” 


In Manxland there was an old custom 
of assembling in the parish churches and 
chanting carols, each person standing 
with a lighted candle in his or her hand, 
and chanting in a monotone till the 
candle was burned. After the midnight 
chime no fresh candle was lighted. ‘This 
reminds us of the Yule candle, of mons- 
trous size, which gave light while the 
Yule log was burning on the vast hearth. 
This custom of the Yule log was trans- 
mitted from our Scandinavian ancestors, 
who at their feast of Juul used to kindle 
huge bonfires in honor of their god Thor. 
In France we find a curious mingling 
of pagan and Christian ceremonies. The 
youngest child of the household knelt 
before the fire and supplicated it to warm 
them all through the year, especially to 
keep dry and warm the tender feet of 
little orphans and infirm aged people. 
He implored it not to destroy any ship 
at sea, or the house of any family, and 
concluded with another prayer for warmth 
for all households. He finally blessed the 


Many of the old carols are simply outbursts of joy 
at the return of the happy season, — 


‘For Christmas comes but once a year. 
And when it comes, it brings good cheer,” 


Various carols were sung at the great feast on 
Christmas Day. Heralded by a jubilant flourish of 
trumpets, the boar’s head, which was the first and 
most important dish, was brought on a gold or silver 
platter, —no meaner metal conld be used, —a_pro- 
cession was formed, and all rejoiced ; — 


“The boar’s head in hand bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemary ; 
I pray you all sing merrily.” 
Or, — ° 
‘Our steward hath provided this 
In honor of the king of bliss.” 


The Christmas pie had its song :— 


‘Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury it in a Christmas pie.” 


fire, and poured a libation over it. The 
family ate supper; then, standing in a 
circle, they all sang carols. 

The prettiest of all legends given in the old carols 
is “The Cherry-Tree.” In the carol — 


“ Joseph and Mary walked 
Through an orchard good; 
There were cherries and berries 
As thick as might be seen,’? — 


the story is simply that the tallest branches of the 
cherry-tree bend down at Mary’s desire to eat the 
fruit, 
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THE CHRISTMAS STORY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS-TREE. 
BY M. E, N. HATHEWAY. 


Tue Christmas party was ended, 
And the tree of its presents now bare 
Was carried away to the garden, 
And planted securely there 
By a troop of frolicsome children, 
With chorus of laughter and words, 
As they merrily vied with each other 
In decking it new for the birds. 


And over the wide-stretching branclies 
Such showers of dainties were shed, 
‘That soon for their musical neighbors 
A bountiful banquet was spread ; 
No summoning bell was then needful, 
Nor generous host to preside 
For guests that ever stand ready 
To take what good seasons provide. 


A gay little army of sparrows 
Was foremost in reaching the place; 
A bevy of chickadees followed, 
And brayely contended for space ; 
While robins came out of the thickets, — 
Their shield from tempestuous snows, — 
And oyer the meadows came sailing 
A solemn procession of crows. 


And there in the sheltering garden, 
With nothing to harm nor affright, 
The airy travellers feasted, 

And chirruped their grateful delight ; 
While the troop of frolicsome children, 
With chorus of laughter and words, 

Beheld with happy approval 
The Christmas-tree of the birds. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GRANDMA’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY MABEL GIFFORD. 


HE family were gathered about the cheery 
hearth-fire ; and all but Dolly were cosily 
seated and gazing into the dancing flames. 

Dolly was wandering from one chair to another 


and peering into the quiet faces, now brightly 
illuminated, and now dim in the shadow, as the 
fitful fire-light climbed up or sank down. 

Dolly could not make out what they were 
seeing in the fire; but she knew it would be very 
interesting if they would tell it. Dolly could 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CHRISTMAS QUESTION. 
BY EGBERT L, BANGS. 


“Dear father, what does Christmas mean, 
And why do all the girls and boys, 

On that one day of all the year, 

Receive so many nuts and toys ? 


“T know there is no Santa Claus; 
For who, I wonder, could crawl down 
The narrow chimneys, and bring gifts 
To half the children in our town ? 


“Why do our friends and parents buy 
Such lovely things for Christmas day, 
As if they loved us better then — 
Tell me the reason why, I pray ?” 


“Well, I will tell you, little one: 

When Christ was born, with rapture, then 
A heavenly host sang ‘peace on earth,’ 

And ended with ‘ good will to men.’ 


“And so, when Christmas Day comes round, 
We think of our dear Master’s birth: 
We mark the day with gifts, to teach 
Good will to men and peace on earth. 


“Be grateful, then, be good and kind, 

If you’ve received a book or toy: 

Let Christmas teach you ‘peace, good will:’ 
Good will is God’s will, darling boy.” 


A CENSUS OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


Nor so long ago an interesting account was taken 
in Austro-Hungary of the Christian names of dwell- 
ers within the bounds of the Dual Empire. Among 
men’s names, the commonest name was that of 
Francis, which was claimed by 1,834,000; John fol- 
lowed next, with 1,384,000 supporters; Joseph was 
third, with 1,085,000; Leopold had fourth place, with 
584,000. We need not pursue the male names any 
farther, but turn now to see how it fared with the 
gentler sex. With them, Anna headed the poll, with 
all but two million admirers; Marie came next, with 
1,652,000; and Elizabeth was third, with 1,260,000. — 
Selected. 


not see pictures in the fire. It was curious, she 
thought, that grandma and grandpa and Aunt Esther 
could see so much. She was very glad of it, be- 
cause they never were out of stories. Whenever 
Dolly asked for a story, all the family needed 
to do was to look into the fire and pick out one. 
Now it was Christmas Eye; such a fine time for 
story-telling ! 

Dolly brought a footstool, and settled herself with 
a happy sigh of anticipation at grandma’s feet. 

“Grandma,” said Dolly, sweetly, ‘tell us a Trismas 
story. I see it in your eyes.” 

How grandma smiled at that! She smiled her 
wrinkles all up in a heap, and when they came down 
again the story began, — grandma had a way of tell- 
ing stories about herself as if she were some one else. 

“When grandma is alone in the big front room on 
the southwest side of the house, she receives callers ” 
(this is the way grandma began her story); “and 
she is alone pretty much all the time while Aunt 
Esther is about the house. ‘The callers began to 
come in the summer, and they came every day. There 
were three different families, —the robins, the chick 
adees, and the yellow-birds: goldfinches some folks 
call them, but grandma calls them yellow-birds. 
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“Haying so many callers, grandma gave very select 
breakfasts and afternoon teas; and I assure you the 
musicales and other entertainment furnished at these 
receptions could not be surpassed. 

“One of grandma’s windows looked out into a 
pleasant old orchard where ‘high-tops’ and golden 
pippins and ‘summer sweetin’s’ grew,—an orchard 
full of sunshine, that danced among the green leaves 
all the morning and slid down to the grass*and took 
naps with grandma afternoons. 

“ Always new pictures were blossoming out in this 
old orchard; now it was dusted all over with rose- 
tinted snow that soon would fall in softest showers 
to the ground. Then it would appear in the most 
beautiful green; and almost before grandma was 
aware, all the orchard trees would be hung with 
golden balls like globes of sunshine. And the grass 
would try to outdo the trees, and embroider the green 
carpet in the orchard with buttercups that looked 
like drops of gold that had fallen from the sunbeams 
that dreamed all day in the high-tops. Then some 
day grandma would look out and see an orchard full 
of white stars with yellow hearts; and they twinkled 
and smiled at her until she saw a happy face in 
every one. 

“This is where grandma’s callers lived in the 
summer. They did not walk up to the door and 
knock, as Aunt Esther’s callers do; but one day 
grandma heard a soft little chattering outside the 
She took out the screen, and put her head 
out so she could see along the side of the house. 

“ At grandma’s porch door grew some tall, thrifty 
stalks of catnip. Now it seems that cats are not the 
only ones who like to nip catmint, for these stalks 
were full of little vellow-birds busily picking out the 
seeds. 

“Grandma could see the callers only so long as her 
head was out the window. She was so pleased with 
these little people that she wished she could see them 
while she was sitting in her chair by the window. 

“Grandma had an idea; she broke off some of the 
stalks and put them in a vreat jar full of water, and 
Aunt Esther placed the jar on a bench under the 
window. 

“That was the beginning; they called a whole 
family of them after that. Grandma sprinkled 
crumbs on the bench, and soon she had three families, 
—the robins in their red vests, the chickadees in 
their black caps, and the yellow-birds in their jaunty 
black jackets. 

“By and by the whole orchard blossoms out into 
sunshine ; the leaves up in the trees are golden, and 
the stars down in the grass are golden stars, — fall 
dandelions, grandma calls them. Grandma looks out 
and whispers with a sigh, ‘It is autumn now.’ 

“Grandma’s callers still come every day; but they 
haye moved into their winter homes in the swamp 
back of the orchard, and they come calling now in 
their fall suits of olive and gray and brown. 

“Then almost before grandma is aware, the leaves 
are all down on the ground, and the orchard, like the 
birds, has put on its winter suit of gray and brown. 

“One day grandma looked out and saw a big white 
blanket spread over the orchard, 

“*Why, it is winter!’ said grandma, ‘so it is; 
and it is almost Christmas.’ ” 

“Oh!” interrupted Dolly, with a long breath of 
relief, “I thought you had forgotten the Trismas 
part.” ; 

Grandma smiled her wrinkles all up in a heap, and 
when they came down she went on with her story. 

“ Grandma was sitting by the window one day ; the 
callers had all gone, and grandma was thinking what 
dear little friends her callers were, and what a com- 
fort they had heen to her. Thinking about Christmas, 
and thinking about her callers, another idea came to 
grandma. 

““T will have a Christmas party,’ she said; ‘and 
the robins, and the chickadees, and the yellow-birds 
shall come to it.’ 

“First she had Uncle Ben get a tiny cedar-tree in 


window. 


’ 


the woods; and Christmas ®ve she tied bits of fresh 
meat on the branches, and pieces of dried catnip, 
and a dried sunflower just packed full of seeds. She 
tied many little sprigs of checkerberry to the tree, 
and crowned it with a bunch of red and yellow 
chrysanthemums, 

“T assure you that grandma never saw a merrier 
party of children around a big Chr’stmas-tree than 
her party of birds were around their Christmas-tree 
about fifteen minutes after grandma had set it out on 
the bench Christmas morning. She scattered cracked 
walnuts on the bench, and bread crumbs; and with 
these and the tree, what more could a bird wish # 

“Tt was a cold morning, and the birds fluffed out 
their feathers till they looked like little balls of down ; 
and they hopped and fluttered and pecked and chirped, 
and were so hungry they could hardly wait to swal- 
low. Ilow grandma did enjoy that party! And when 
seyeral of the birds hopped up on the window-sill, 
and looked in at her, grandma knew they were 
thanking her. 

“Tf you only could have seen the frolic after the 
Christmas breakfast! The chickadees flew up into 
the pear-trees near the window and dropped down 
into the snow, for all the world like a lot of boys and 
girls tumbling in a snowbank. And the robins, and 
the chickadees, and the yellow-birds all fluttered 
and flew and hopped about and sang their winter 
songs, and grandma said she never had a merrier 
party. That Christmas-tree lasted a good many 
days, and grandma had a good many parties.” 

“Q grandma, grandma! can’t I have a bird’s Tris- 
mas party?” cried Dolly, who had with difficulty 
kept quiet while this charming part of grandma’s 
story was being told. “Can I have a party just like 
that? O grandma! can I?” 

“Yes,” said grandma, the wrinkles and smiles 
beginning to get all tangled upagain. “ Here comes 
Uncle Ben now with the tree, and after tea we will 
trim it and crack the nuts.” 

“QOh-h-h, you goodest grandma!” cried Dolly. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Here comes old Father Christmas, 
With sound of fife and drums; 
With mistletoe about his brows, 
So merrily he comes! 
His arms are full of all good cheer, 
His face with laughter glows; 
He shines like any household fire 
Amid the cruel snows. 
He is-the old folks’ Christmas ; 
He warms their hearts like wine; 
He thaws their winter into spring, 
And makes their faces shine. 
Hurrah for Father Christmas ! 
Ring all the merry bells! 
And bring the grandsires all around 
To hear the tale he tells. 

Rose Terry Cooke. 
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HOW A HAPPY CHRISTMAS CAME TO 
EBERHARD AND GRETCHEN. 


BY LYDIA 


BERHARD and Gretchen were little German 
children who lived in Prussia. All the year 
long sickness and trouble had come to the 

family, and little by little the money saved for holi- 
days and good times had been spent for things that 
were much needed, and the good times of Eberhard 
and Gretchen were very, very few that year; and 
now the merry Christmas time had come. 

“ But, alas!” said the good father, “it cannot be 
merry for us; we have no money, and we must do 
without our Christmas this year.” 

And the loving mother kissed back the tears 
of the brave little ones who were trying so hard 
“not to care,” as they said. But those who know 
the Germans, know that it is not in the hearts of 
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either old or young in that land “not to care” if 
Christmas comes not to them. 

Day after day, at Christmas time, Eberhard and 
Gretchen walked through the market-place, among 
the booths where evergreens, and candles, and toys 
of every description were displayed; for you must 
know that in Germany Christmas begins many days 
before December 25. And again and again they 
stopped before a booth, in front of which was a 
large image of the Christkind. In his hands were 
dolls and books and toys; and each day the children 
looked at the image and longed more and more for 
the happiness and merriment of Christmas, and 
wished that the image of the Christkind was the 
real Christkind, then they would be happy indeed ; 
for the German children are taught to believe that 
the Christ-child sends the Christmas gifts. 

One day, as Eberhard and Gretchen were talking 
of their grief, still trying “not to care,” Gretchen 
said, — 

“Lieber Eberhard, is it not the dear Christkind 
who brings the Christmas to us?” 

“Ja wohl,” said the thoughtful Eberhard. 

Then, after musing a little, Gretchen again spoke, —- 

“Qieber Eberhard, if the dear Christkind only 
knew our sorrow, would he not send us, too, a merry 
Christmas ?” 

“Ja wohl! Ja wohl!” again replied the thoughtful 
boy. 

Then the little Gretchen, whose faith led her to 
act as well as believe, whispered in lieber Eberhard’s 
ear that they would write a letter to the dear Christ- 
kind. And hidden away in the little chamber in the 
roof, with only one little eye window (such as is 
often seen in Germar houses) to let in the ‘sunlight, 
Gretchen and Eberhard wrote the sweetest, most 
touching letter to the dear Christkind, telling him 
all their sorrow, —the hard year which had taken all 
the money, the sad face of the father, and the tearful 
eyes of the mother, and the grief which would last 
the whole year long, should the Christmas come and 
go and they not be remembered. 


There was no need now of trying “not to care.” 
The children knew they would be happy at Christmas 
time; for was not the letter carefully finished, and 
had not Eberhard held Gretchen up to the letter-box 
and let her own tiny hands drop in the precious note 
addressed “To the Christkind” ? 

Christmas Day was close at hand. The sad face 
of the father and the tearful ey s of the mother often 
looked amazed at the joy of their little ones. 

“Oh, the wonder of it!” said the mother. “To 
think they can be happy when we have told them all, 
and that they can have no Christmas this year!” 

Still Eberhard and Gretchen laughed, and sang, 
and were happy all the day, — for was not the Christ- 
kind keeping their secret? He knew, and surely, 
knowing, he would not forget. 

Christmas morning came with joy bells ringing, 
children singing, and joy and happiness in every 
home. 

“Nothing less than a miracle is being performed 
in the hearts of those children,” said the sad father; 
for not a sprig of green, not a Christmas cake, not 
even a wee small candle, nor a trifling toy was found 
in the poor, simple home. But the happy Eberhard 
and Gretchen were sitting at the window watching 
and waiting. Never a shadow of doubt clouded their 
sweet faces. Eagerly they pressed their rosy cheeks 
against the window-panes, and soon their voices rang 
out, “ Here it comes! Here it comes!” : 

Never was ringing of cathedral chimes sweeter to 
the ear than the clang of the cracked bell of this 
poor cottage home. ‘They bounded to the door to 
take the prettily trimmed tree and the many parcels 
from the stranger’s arms. 

“There must be some mistake,” said the mother, 
with her eyes full of tears. 

“No, no!” said the little ones; “it has come for 
us! The Christkind has sent it!” 
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And the tall stranger bowed, and said, “Ja wohl! 
Ja wohl!” murmuring as he left the cottage door, 
“Oh, for the faith of a little child!” 

And, oh, how the tongues flew as the story of the 
letter writing to the Christkind was told! And, oh, 
how the fingers flew as they placed the parcels around 
the Christmas-tree ! 

There was a purse with money, snugly put in one 
corner, for the father, whose face was no longer sad, 
and also a pipe; for the German peasant dearly loves 
his pipe. For the mother, whose eyes were filled 
with tears, this time tears of joy, there was a new 
gown and a handsome apron, dear to all German 
women. For Eberhard there was a book of stories 
of the Fatherland and a picture of Frederick William 
III., who was king of Prussia at that time. And for 
the little Gretchen, a pretty warm hood, a dear little 
doll, and a picture of Prussia’s much-loved queen, the 
beautiful Louise. 

No home in Prussia, or the whole German land, 
was happier this Christmas Day than the home of 
this peasant family, unless, indeed, it was the palace 
home of the beautiful queen who had caused such 
happiness. She had received the letter addressed to 
the Christkind from the postmaster, who had asked 
instructions as to what should be done with it. And 
the noble woman and queen, with a warm place in 
her heart for all children, was touched by the simple 
faith of Eberhard and Gretchen, and answered their 
Christmas letter to the Christkind in her own sweet 


way, and in his name. 
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“AUNTIE’S” SOLILOQUY BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS. 

BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 
Wuar a piece of senseless folly, 
Wasting time to dress a dolly! 
For with bonnet, wrap, and sash on, 
She must be arrayed in fashion ; 
All to please — these stitches fine — 
That wee maiden Madeline. 


What a waste of precious hours, 
When I might employ my powers 
Solving problems economic, 
Reading volumes, grave or comic; 
Study, pleasure, I resign 

For this maiden Madeline. 


Is there skill in modern Galen,* 
Doting “auntie” to prevail on ? 
All the arguments he ’d mention 
Could not shake my firm intention 
To behold the brightness shine 

In those eyes of Madeline, 

When her dolly she will see, 
Hanging on the Christmas-tree. 


* Physician of note in the second century. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 
How Dorry DimpLte saw Santa Craus. 

Ir was nearly Christmas, and everybody was busy 
getting things ready for a grand time. All the aunts, 
the uncles, and the cousins were coming to grandpa’s 
farm. They were all coming there because the chimney 
was so very large that Santa Claus could get down with 
his big load easier than anywhere else. 

Eyerybody was very busy. Ichabod had to kill the 
turkey, and the two little boys had to pick it, and Aunt 
Maria had to cook it. Elizabeth Eliza had to sweep the 
front bedroom, — it was very dusty; no one had slept in 
it since last September, —and the parlor had not been 
swept since five weeks ago. Aunt Sophia Jones had to 
fly around and iron some napkins for the company to use, 
and grandpa had to feed the pigs. 

No one took care of poor little Dotty Dimple. She 
stayed in the nursery, playing with puss and her doll, 
and was wondering if Santa Claus would bring her any- 
thing, and where he lived. Puss was wondering too if 
he would bring her a nice little fat mouse. 
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“T guess I will try to stay awake Christmas Eve and 
see Santa Claus,” said Dotty Dimple. ‘I am going to 
write a letter and send to him, and tell him what I want. 
T will tell him not to forget our house, as he did little 
Johnny Spooner’s last year. Oh, here comes a buggy 
with Aunt Spindles and Uncle Israel and little Josiah, — 
they call him ‘Si’ for short.” And Dotty Dimple ran 
downstairs with Ichabod. ‘* And here comes Cousin Jip 
on his velocipede!”’ 

“Why, how do you do to-day, Aunt Spindles ?” said 
Elizabeth Eliza. 

“How are you to-day?’’ said Aunt Sophia Jones to 
Uncle Israel. 

Uncle Israel said, ‘‘Oh, I had a very bad sick heac- 
ache yesterday, and feel powerful weak to-day.”’ 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried grandpa from the kitchen, ‘The 
cow bunted me, and I think my nose is out of joint.” 

Grandpa was sent to bed to stay till his nose was 
better; and the rest began to get hungry, and take a piece 
of the turkey to eat, or a piece of bread, so Ichabod had 
to build up the fire and make some tea. 

Grandma went to take care of grandpa, and give him 
some castor oil, and see that the doors and windows were 
kept shut, because if they were not, the cold might get 
in his nose and make it worse, so he would have to stay 
in bed all the longer time. He did not want to take the 
castor oil one bit, and he nearly cried because he had to; 
but Aunt Maria said she would give him a spoonful of 
sugar if he would, and he began to laugh because he 
could have it. He might as well say ‘‘ yes,’’ because if 
he didn’t, all the family would come in and hold him 
down, and pour it in his mouth. 

Now it was night and bedtime, so they all hung up 
their stockings, and went to bed. In a little while the 
house was still, and everybody was asleep but Dotty 
Dimple. The two little boys tried to stay awake, but 
they could n’t. 

“Thope Santa Claus will come soon,’ Dotty Dimple 
said, “because [ am getting sleepy, and —I hear some- 
thing on the roof! It sounds like rain. No, it is not. I 
guess it is the feet of Santa Claus’s reindeer.” 

‘*Whoa, Dancer and Blixen!” said Santa Claus; and 
then he began to come down the chimney. 

“‘He has come at last!’ said Dotty Dimple ; and then 
she saw him just sliding down the chimney into the room. 
Ani, oh, what a pack he did have on his back! He had 
trumpets, dolls, tin soldiers, and tin pigs, cats, dogs, and 
sheep, pins of all kinds, and dishes too, books, games, 
and doll-buggies, and a great many other things. 

He began to fill the stockings one by one, and he said: 
*“Let me see. Elizabeth Eliza wanted a book and a doll, 
and Unele Israel wanted a new hatchet, and Aunt Spin- 
dles wanted a bottle of ink and some soap. The two 
little boys each wanted a box of marbles and a bottle of 
mucilage. Jip wanted a bottle of oil for his velocipede, 
and little Dotty Dimple wanted a tin soldier.’’ And so on. 

So Dotty Dimple sees it all. She got up and went out 
where he was, and said, “ [ have you now,” and caught 
hold of him. 

“Well, here you are,’ said Santa Claus; and he 
laughed at her. 

“Have you got any reindeer outside there ?’’ said 
Dotty Dimple to Santa Claus. 

“Oh, yes, my little miss, but I must be off; so you go 
to your bed, and [ will come back next Christmas to see 
you again.”’ 

So Dotty Dimple went to bed, and away Santa Claus 
scampered. Dotty Dimple went to sleep, and when she 
woke up in the morning she found some more Christmas 
presents, and had a merry time with all the rest. She 
thought it was all a dream ; and it may have been for all 


I know. 
Lestrz Porwin (eleven years old). 
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MY TRIP.TO HARPSWELL. 


WHEN vacation came, I wondered where I should go 
to spend it. I soon received an invitation to spend about 
four weeks at Harpswell,Maine. It is a delightful place, 
haying many fine views. One, I think, about everybody 
has heard of: it is the view from Harpswell Neck. It is 
grand; grand can hardly express it. The water, islands, 
and sky blending into one, the green trees against the 
sky, the rocks boldly projecting into the water, and cot- 
tages here and there, also campers, make an “interesting 
view. 


Further down, South Harpswell, where I resided for 
four weeks, is also beautiful. On either side the water is 
dotted with islands. These islands have many beautiful 
cottages in which to spend the summer. Among these 
islands is Orr’s Island, which was particularly interesting 
to me, as I have read the book entitled ‘‘ Pearl of Orr’s 
Island.’ [ have no doubt but it would greatly interest 
all the readers of that lovely book. I saw many things 
which are referred to in the story. 

The boat came from Portland four times a day. It first 
was visible between two islands. It is very interesting to 
watch the boat near the wharf, to see how skilfully the 
pilot steers it. 

I saw these views many times as I was playing tennis. 
We played nearly every afternoon. In the morning my 
friend and I would go fishing. Sometimes luck favored 
us, sometimes not. I went in bathing nearly every day. 
That strengthened quite a little. We would stay in the 
little cosey, unpapered, but pleasant cottage and do 
fancy-work. 

After four weeks of nothing but pleasure, I left for 
home, and arrived after a long ride in the train. After 
all the pleasure, home was the best; and it seemed good to 
lay my head upon the pillow of my own bed once more. 

A. Marton HoimEs. 


A SNOW FROLIC. 


Jack Frosr to his snowflake children 
Said, one cold November day, 

“All summer long you sat so still, 
Now you shall run and play ; 

But hurry home when the spring days come, — 
Go frolic while you may.” 


So they slid down the windy banisters 
That circle from the sky, 

And they turned the prettiest somersaults 
From roofs and steeples high, 

(No fear of falls!) and with wee snowballs 
They pelted the passer-by. 


And they kept up an endless game of tag 
All over the meadows brown, 
And they sat on the ridge-pole, all in a row, 
And pushed each other down; 
That’s the way the snowflake children play 
Wheuever they come to town. 
Youth’s Companion. 


Great souls attract sorrows as mountains do 
storms. But the thunder-clouds break upon them, 
and they thus form a shelter for the plains around. 

RICHTER. 


THE NEW YEAR. 
A FLrower unblown; a Book unread; 
A Tree with fruit unharvested ; 
A Path untrod; a House whose rooms 
Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes ; 
A Landscape whose wide border lies 
In silent shade *neath silent skies ; 
A wondrous Fountain yet unsealed ; 
A Casket with its gifts concealed :— 
This is the Year that for you waits, 
Beyond To-morrow’s mystic gates. 


Oh may this Flower unfold to you 

Visions of beauty sweet and new ; 

This Book on golden pages trace 

Your sacred joys and deeds of grace. 

May all the fruit of this strange Tree 

Luscious and rosy-tinted be ; 

This Path through fields of knowledge go; 

This House with love’s content o’erflow ; 

This Landscape glitter with the dew — 

Of blessed hopes and friendships true ; 

This Fountain’s living crystal cheer, 

As fail the springs that once were dear; 

This Casket with such gems be stored 

As shine in lives that love the Lord. 
Horatio Nerson Powers. 
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EDITOR'S PERCH. 


ANTA CLAUS has cap. 
tured Every OrHEer 
Sunpay ; filling up all the 
columns with Christmas 
stories and pictures, drop- 
ping out the Lerrrr-Box, 
and ordering the regular 
Editor to get out of the way 
and climb up into this funny 
place, where the snowballs 
are flying. In the next num- 
ber the Editor will descend 
to his usual chair. Mean- 
while, “Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year to 
you!” 
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he had a great deal to be thankful for, and 
that God had been so good to him, he ought 
always to be good himself, and to be kind to 
others. 

Mamma Black was sometimes a little 
afraid her boy was inclined to be selfish, — 
not very selfish,what is called mean or stingy ; 
but he was n’t generous, and willing to share 
what he had, like his open-handed papa. So 
his mother used to talk with him about that 
very thing, — being generous, and not feel- 
ing that he must have the best or the most 
of everything himself. 

Just now Tommy was happy and full of 
spirits, because it was already Christmas 
week, and on Christmas Eve there was to 
be a Christmas-tree at the church vestry; 
and after some singing and speaking, there 
were to be trays passed around with candy- 
bags and oranges on them, and each child 
present was to have a candy-bag and an 
orange. 

Mrs. Black had promised Tommy he should 
go, but told him he must eat neither the 
candy nor the orange until next day; and 
Tommy promised he would n’t. Papa was to 
leave him at the vestry at seven o’clock and 
call for him at half-past eight. 

Oh, it was all very bright and pleasant! 
A young lady sang some beautiful songs, and 
a boy played the violin with so much skill 
and sweetness that Tommy made up his 
mind he must take violin lessons some day. 
Mamma had told him, before starting that 
night, that he must be as kind and good as 
he could; and so Tommy thought he was 
obeying mamma beautifully when he spoke 
very pleasantly to little Lee Skinner,—a 
boy about his own age who was very poor and 
was n’t dressed very well, and, as everybody 
knew, didn’t have a very good home. 

When it came time for the trays to be 
passed around, ‘Tommy and Lee were on a 
settee pretty ‘well back in the vestry; and 
when the young lady who came up that aisle 
reached them, there were only two candy-bags 
left on the tray. As soon as she reached them, 
Tommy saw that one of the bags was full to 
the top with candy, and that the other was 
scarcely half full. Probably the last of the 
candy was reached when the smaller lot of 
candy was put in the bag. 

Lee was rather shy; and as the tray was 
held before both little fellows, he waited for 
Tommy to help himself first. Tommy’s quick 
eyes had seen the bags before they reached 
him, and at once he hoped he should be able 
to get the one that had the most in it. Now, 
the quick thought came into his mind: “I 
ought surely to Jet poor Lee have that cram- 
=> med bag, for he is poor, and does n’t_haye the 
=] many nice things 1 do.” But, oh, the candy 
was sweet! 

One reason why Tommy was so very fond 
of candy was because he was not allowed to 
have much of it. 


(To be continued.) 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
TOMMY BLACK’S CANDY-BAG. 
A Story for Christmas-Tide.— Part I. 
BY AUNTIE BETH. 


H, how that little Tommy Black did love candy ! 
() His auntie, who taught school and wanted 
everything said just right, told Tommy one 
day that he should n’t say he loved things that he 
ate; he should say he liked them. 
“Rut that isn’t nuff for me to say *bont candy,” 
Tommy giggled. “TI love it! and I love it orful!” 
“(Q Tommy, that will never do,” said mamma. 
“Say you love candy, if you must, but please don’t 
say you loyé it awful; that isn’t nice at all.” 


He was not a very strong little boy ; and the doctor 
had said, more than. once, that the less sweet food 
and the less candy he was given, the better it would 
be for him. His mother loved her little hoy far 
too well to let him have things she knew would only 
harm him. : 

Tommy’s parents were not poor, and were not rich. 
But their little son was always nicely dressed, had a 
great chest full of playthings, and some shelves full 
of picture-books. Three times a day Tommy had 
all the nice food he wanted; and if he grew very 
hungry before dinner was ready, Kate, in the kitchen, 
would give him a nice buttered biscuit, or perhaps a 
fine little sandwich that he liked very much. 

So Tommy was what grown people call “a favored 
child” And his good mother had taught him that 
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